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OUR  MUTUAUTY  OF  INTERESTS 

Mr.  Pr—idutt.  Membera  and  Gueatm  of 
the  BmMmtof  Traffic  Cfaft 

I  always  like  to  come  to  Baltimore;  partly 
because  this  is  a  bemsttful  and  historic  city 
whose  name  never  fails  to  call  up  thoughts  of 
events  and  traditions  which  are  inseparably 
associated  with  so  much  that  is  most  infi^iring 
and  memorable  in  oor  country's  annals; 
partly  because  it  is  a  home  of  great  and  expand- 
ing industries,  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
seaports,  the  focus  of  a  world-wide  commerce, 
and  a  traffic  center  in  the  f onmost  rank  of 
importance  upon  the  railroad  system  with 
idiich  I  am  associated. 

Therefore,  both  as  an  American  citizen, 
keenly  interested  in  oor  oeuntiy's  future  and 
her  past,  and  as  a  railroad  officer  whose  most 
absorbing  work  must  ever  be  found  where 
transportation  problems  concentrate,  I  always 
experience  a  sense  of  pleasurahle  anticipa- 
tion when  duty  or  opportunity  calls  me  to  this 
city. 

You  can  readily  understand,  then,  that  for 
personal  reasons  I  was  deq^y  gratified  at 
being  honored  with  the  invitation  to  be  here 
tonight  But  I  derive  a  still  deeper  satisfaction 
from  the  fact,  which  is  very  much  broader  in  its 
significance,  thatyou  have  taken  this  occasion — 
the  annual  meeting  of  your  society — to  ask  an 
officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  address 
therepresentatives  of  so  many  leading  shippers 
and  receivers  of  freight  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. I  make  that  statmneat  because  tilts 
city  and  the  railroad  which  I  represent  have 
immensely  valuable  and  important  interests  in 
common,  and  because  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  both  demand,  for  the  future,  an  in- 
creasing degree  of  neighborliness  and  friend- 
sh^. 


I  want  you  to  feel  that  the  Management  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Raihroad,  in  the  deepest  and 
most  sincere  sense  of  the  words,  has  the  indus- 
trial, commwdal  and  maritime  interests  of  this 
city  at  lieart;  that  our  Management  believes 
your  prosperity  is  k  vital  factor  in  our  pros- 
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and  expand  as  a  market,  as  a  port,  and 
as  a  productive  center. 

We  want  our  raihoad  also  to  progress  and 
grow  as  a  transportation  system,  in  order  that 
we  may  keep  fuU  pace  with  your  progress;  and 
let  me  say  that  is  no  easy  task,  as  this  port 
and  city  are  going  ahead  very  fast  Weh<^to 
make  otu:  railroad  a  real  factor  in  helping  to 
realize  tlie  still  greater  proi^erity  to  which 
Baltimore  is  destined  and,  in  so  helping,  share 
in  the  fruits.  That  is  the  message  I  want  to 
get  home  to  you  tmd^tA. 

Thrbb  Basic  Reasons 

A  raikoad  is  not  a  thing  which  exists  for  its 
own  purposes.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end,  of  course, 
is  the  successful  rendering  of  transportation 
service.  In  performing  this  f tmction,  a  railroad 
provides  employment  and  the  means  of  livdi- 
hood  for  many  thousands  of  workers,  and,  what 
is  also  important,  <Mub  a  means  by  which 
large  amounts  of  accumulated  or  saved  capital 
of  the  people  can  be  pot  into  useful  channdbB  of 
employment,  thus  benefiting  the  country  as  a 
udmle,  and  at  the  same  tune  fairly  compen- 
sating the  owners  of  the  capital  for  its  use. 

To  pcffocm  these  functions  successfully  a 
railroad  must  in  itself  be  prosperous,  and  no 
laihoad  prosper  unless  the  territory  and 
commtmities  which  it  serves  also  prosper. 
Otherwise,  the  sources  of  its  traffic  will 
shrivel  and  dry  up.  For  these  reasons  a  rail- 
road cannot  be  said  to  be  intelligently  managed, 
in  the  truest  hiterests  of  its  owners  and  work- 


hig  forces,  tmless  it  is  also  managed  in  the  true 
interests  of  all  the  centers  ^Khich  it  serves. 

Why  should  tiie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  want 
to  see  Balthnore  grow?  I  have  made  the 
assertion  that  we  do,  and  the  question  must  be 
regarded  as  a  legitimate  one.  The  answer  is 
simple. 

Through  our  railroad  phmt  here — our  right 

of  way,  tracks,  yards,  stations,  bridges,  piers 
and  water  front  fadhtiefr— we  are  one  of  the 
largest  investors  in  property  in  Baltimore. 
That  property  is  valueless  unless  utilized,  and 
can  only  reach  maximum  productivity  when 
fully  utilized.  That  is  reason  number  one. 

Another  is  that  we  are  dependent  upon 
Baltimore  for  a  very  large  originating  and 
terminating  traffic,  which  contributes  in  im- 
portant degree  to  the  life-blood  of  the  entire 
Pennsylvania  System,  from  tts  western  ter- 
minals to  the  sea. 

A  third  reason  is  that  our  railroad  is  one  of 
the  chief  taxpayers  of  the  cily,  as  well  as  of 
the  state  of  BCaiyland. 

A  Stake  in  Baltheosb 

All  this  simply  means  that  in  addition  to  the 
prcmiptings  of  natural  friendddp  and  neig^- 
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by  the  fmct  that,  in  the  matter  of  aetoal  ddlars 

and  cents,  we  are  one  of  the  heaviest  backers 
of  Baltimore  and  Mar]^and  to  win.  Circum- 
stances impel  us  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  Insure  tiiat  this  city  and  state.  In  whkh  we 
are  such  heavy  investors,  shall  go  ahead. 
Naturally,  we  are  delighted  with  the  evideneea 
of  sure  and  broad  gauge  progress  which  are 
here  so  plainly  to  be  seen. 

As  witness  of  our  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
city  and  the  port,  I  need  only  point  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  lately  added  to  oiu*  already  great 
investment  here  the  sum  of  $6,000,000, 
expended  In  giving  Baltimore  tiie  newest,  the 


largest  and  the  most  modem  grain  elevator 

on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System. 

It  may  Inlerest  you  to  know  that  we  have  in 
the  Baltimore  district  over  4000  employes; 
that  we  pay  oi^  here  in  wages  nearly  $7,000,000 
annually;  that  we  serve  the  dty  with  176 
passenger  trains  daily,  giving  direct  through 
service  to  practically  every  point  d  importance 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Boston  to  Key 
West  and  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans;  and 
that  last  year  we  delivered  to  this  port  nearly 
19,000,000  bodiels  of  grain,  otir  burgest  grain 

tonnage  here  since  1916. 
In  addition,  we  transported  here  a  very  large 

amount  of  fuel  and  other  raw  materials,  besides 
lumdling  an  immense  and  varied  tonnage,  both 
in  and  outbotmd,  of  manufactiu'ed  articles  and 
merdumdise,  oonstitnting  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  city's  total  domestic  and 
fordgn  cMnmerce,  and  c<mtributing  in  a  most 
important  degree  to  the  traffic  of  our  entire 
raiboad  a^rtem. 

BALTIMOJaE'S  PORT  ADVANTAGES 
We  are  proud  of  our  record  and  hope  to  merit 
and  achieve  greator  things  in  the  future  as  one 
of  the  chief  carriers  of  your  city's  expanding 
trade* 

Baltimore,  as  a  seaport,  has  certain  striking 
inherent  advantages.  She  is  located  on  one  of 
the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the  world,  and 
that,  in  turn,  opens  out  into  what  I  think  may 
be  called,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  the 
most  splendid  body  of  landlocked  tidewater  in 
the  United  States—the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

As  a  water  trans-shipment  point  for  our 
interior  products,  Baltim<H-e  stands  in  a 
peculiarly  favorable  relationship  to  two  of  the 
most  important  commodities  upon  which  our 
national  wealth  depends,  namely,  grain  and 
coal.  In  regard  to  the  former,  sh»  has,  over 
our  System,  a  direct  rail  line,  with  favorable 


grades,  from  the  two  great  ports  at  the  eastern 
ends  of  the  Lakes,  Erie  and  Buffalo,  as  well  as 
by  all-rail  from  the  West  From  every  point 
of  view,  Baltimore  is  in  a  natural  position 
always  to  command  a  very  considerable  pro- 
pcMtion  of  our  country's  export  traffic  in  grain, 
as  well  as  in  other  important  commodities. 

As  to  the  coal  trade,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  tiiat  Baltimore  is  closer  to  mm 
centers  of  coal  production  than  any  other  sea- 
port; that  she  is,  in  fact,  nurounded  with 
mines  within  comparatively  short  hauls,  not 
only  in  the  mountains  of  her  own  state,  but 
also  in  the  adjoining  states  of  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia. 

These  factors  naturally  tend  to  make  Balti- 
more a  great  g^ain  and  coal  port,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  business  men  of  the  city  upon 
their  wisdimi  in  pushing  these  and  other 
opportunities  so  aggressively  and  vigorously. 
The  best  lines  of  devetopment  for  any  port  or 
any  producing  center  always  lie  in  fostering  the 
opportunities  presented  by  natural  advantages, 
and  harmonizing  with  natural  economic  law. 

n 

THE  CITY'S  WATER-FRONT  PLANS 

As  one  of  the  railroads  serving  this  port,  and 
as  the  carrier  of  so  generous  a  proportion  of  the 
total  traffic  of  both  the  city  and  the  state,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  naturally  has  the  keen- 
est interest  in  the  great  and  far-reaching  plans 
which  are  under  way  for  the  use  of  public 
funds  in  tiie  improvement  and  extension  of 
Baltimore's  water-front  and  vessel-handling 
facilities.  Indeed,  I  think  I  may  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  position  of  our  railroad  is  such  as 
a  great  investor  and  taxpayer  in  both  the  dty 
and  the  state,  that  we  naturally  hope  to  be 
accorded  an  opportunity  to  advise  and  aasiat 
in  the  formulation  of  the  final  plans  for  these 
Wt^t  and  in^ortant  devetopmeate  wlach  will 


mean  sa  much  to  the  port  and  the  tcam^orta- 

ti(m  systems  which  serve  it. 

First,  let  me  say  that  these  projects  are  of 
such  magnitude,  and  the  expenditures  which 
are  contemplated  are  so  large,  as  to  reflect 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  self-reliance  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Maryhmd  and  Baltimore, 
which  merit  the  most  unfeigned  admkation  of 
tiie  entire  country.  I  wish  to  offer  you  the 
congratulations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
upon  your  courage  and  the  confidence  you  have 
shown  in  the  future  of  your  city  and  in  your 
own  capacity  as  business  men. 

$50,000,000  Fcm  PROGRESS 

Fweign  trade  is  vitally  necessary  to  our 

national  welfare,  hut  it  is  a  fiercely  competitive 
field  of  enterprise.  It  is  not  a  thing  which  is 
likely  to  come  in  any  very  large  or  satisfying 
measure  to  those  ndio  wait  It  must  be  reached 
out  for  aggressively.  Unquestionably,  one  of 
the  sorest  ways  to  begin  reaching  out,  with  a 
good  prospect  of  success,  is  to  start  by  provid- 
ing the  best  possible  accommodations  for  sea- 
going vessels  here  at  home,  and  the  greatest 
economies  and  convenience  in  effecting  the 
interchange  of  traffic  between  rail  lines  and 
ships. 

The  expenditure  proposed  for  the  water 
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Owing  to  the  magnitude  Of  our  interests  in  both 
city  and  state,  and  our  dependence  upon 
Baltimore  for  such  a  large  and  important  share 
of  our  traffic,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
naturally  amdous  tiiat  no  precaution  shall  be 
omitted  to  see  that  that  expenditure  is  wisely 
and  productively  planned,  and  that  the  vast 
undertakings  which  such  a  great  amount  of 
money  makes  possible,  shall  be  devised  and 
executed  in  the  spirit  of  broadest  foresight  and 
statesmanship. 
There  should  be  but  one  purpose — to  secure 


from  these  projects  fte  highest  possible  degree 
of  helpfulness,  b«iefit  and  practical  utility  to 
the  people  of  Maryland  and  Baltimore,  and  to 
their  commercial  and  industrial  mterprises. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  the  broadest 
possible  viewpoint,  it  seems  probable  that 
Baltimore's  water-front  projects  will  tend 
finally  to  crystallize  and  develop  along  one  of 
two  qmte  divergent  lines  of  policy  and  funda- 
mental purpose.  The  choice  between  the  two 
lies,  I  presume,  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
business  men  of  the  city,  and  the  decisions 
involved  are  so  momentous  in  their  conse- 
quences and  in  their  bearing  upon  the  future 
of  the  port  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  submitting 
the  matter  to  you,  as  I  see  it,  for  your  most 
thoughtful  consideratioa. 

THE  Alternative  Pqucies 

In  doing  so,  I  am  actuated  solely  by  the  hope 
that  I  may  be  able  to  contribute  a  little  light 
which  shall  assist  in  the  guidance  of  those  upon 
whom  advisory  responsilnlity  rests  regarding 
the  very  important  question  how  this  large 
capital  sum  shall  be  expended. 

One  of  these  two  possible  lines  of  policy  and 
purpose  would  have  as  its  guiding  motive  the 
thought  tiiat  the  city  is  about  to  create  its 
water-front  facilities  anew.  Logically,  tiiis 
would  result  in  a  highly  concentrated  develop- 
ment, within  a  limited  area,  of  new  facilities 
wholly  integrated  and  complete  in  themselves 
and  necessarily  of  such  a  character  as  to 
compete  with,  and  more  or  less  supersede, 
some  of  the  already  existing  facilities,  e^- 
daDy  those  which  have  been  created  in  past 
years  by  the  railroads. 

There  is,  perhaps,  sometfiing  alluring  in  the 
thought  of  a  clean  sweep  and  a  new  start,  and 
in  the  picture  of  a  highly  coocratrated  develop- 
ment, centering  all  traffic  within  an  elaborately 
equipped  and  definitety  restricted  area,  btrt 
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ptactical  tttiUty  must,  of  course,  be  the  test  of 
this  or  any  other  plan. 

Tbe  sdbBtoaj&ve  policy  would  lead  to  a  decen- 
tralized and  diversified  port  devetopmrnit, 
ciiaractecized  by  flexibility  rather  than  con- 
centration, and  supplementing  and  eo-ofdinat- 
ing,  rather  than  superseding,  the  facilities  at 
hand. 

Careful  thought  Requibed 

It  seems  to  me  that  very  careful  thought 
should  be  given  before  the  fmal  choice  is  made, 
and  that  the  merits  or  demerits  of  both  policies 
should  be  most  thoioaglily  and  comprehen- 
sively considered. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  export  grain  traffic, 
which  is  so  important  to  the  city  and  the  port 
of  Baltimofe.  In  a  time  of  great  activity— and 
faith  in  our  cotmtry's  future  leaves  no  doubt 
in  my  find  that  such  times  are  coming  back 
again— would  it  be  more  advantageous  to  have 
the  gnda  traffic  concentrated  at  a  single  water- 
front plant,  municipally  owned  or  otherwise,  or 
to  have  it  decentralized  so  that  it  may  be 
handled  at  several  independent  points  <m  the 

harbor  front? 

Advocates  of  a  concentrated  development 
might  claim  for  that  poUcy  greater  efficiency 
in  the  actual  operation  of  transferring  the  graki 
from  cars  to  boats,  and  possibly  this  claim 
might  be  substantiated  not  only  in  thmy  but 
to  some  degree  in  practice. 

However,  those  who  b^eve  in  the  other 
p^fln,  that  of  diversification,  could  point  to  its 
much  greater  flexibility  and  to  the  fact  that 
in  Hmo.  of  congestion  the  entire  port  busi- 
ness would  not  be  dependent,  for  continuous 
functioning,  upon  a  single  faciHty;  also  to  flie 
fact  tiiat  a  diversified  devdopment  might  be 
thought  better  calculated  to  assist  the  city  m 
ftl^t^ming  tiiA  r*i^tw«m  pftliime  oi  aarvice  from 
the  three  major  raikoad  lines  which  serve  it 


Back  in  1916, 1  recall  an  occasion  on  which 
two  of  the  railroads  serving  Baltunore  had,  at 
their  elevators  and  in  transit,  a  total  of  15,000 
carloads  of  export  grain  for  this  port.  It  went 
through  two  separate  elevator  ^ants  and  was 
about  equally  divided  between  the  rail  lines 
involved.  This  unprecedented  volume  of  grain 
was  handled  with  some  delay,  but,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactorily. 
Suppose  it  had  been  destined  to  a  single 
I         plant  convenient  to  <«e  road  and  not  to  the 
other.   Would  better  or  poorer  results  have 
I         been  obtained?  Would  the  mov^nent  have 
been  more  prompt,  or  would  the  congestion 
probably  have  been  greater  and  the  entire 
movement  slower?  Was  the  fact  that  one  big 
carrier  was  competing  with  another  a  sub- 
stantial element  in  averting  disaster  ?  These 
are  questions  to  be  thought  over  in  deciding 
which  type  of  port  development— that  is,  the 
concentrated  or  diversified— should  finally  be 
adopted. 

BROAD  STATSSMANSHIP  NEEDED 

I  have  one  or  two  thoughts  on  this  matter 
which  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  aa  an  expressioa 
of  personal  belief.  I  always  have  been,  and 
still  am,  an  optunist  on  our  country.  Wearein 
the  middle  of  a  business  depression,  a  very 
severe  one,  but  it  is  not  going  to  last  forever. 
Good  times  are  coming  back — no  one  knows 
how  soon,  whether  it  will  be  in  a  few  months  or 
^  whether  several  years  will  be  required  to 

A  regain  our  equiUbriumi.  But  all  of  usr— mer- 
I  chants,  manufacturers,  fanners,  and  raikoad 

I  managers — have  got  to  look  forward  to  and 
prepare  as  best  we  can  for  the  revival  of  our 
commerce,  both  doiaestic  and  foreign. 

I  venture  this  prediction :  The  next  time  we 
have  an  active  and  satisfactoiy  condition  of 
trade,  with  a  good  and  profitable  market  abroad 
for  our  fiiiphia  products,  the  hardest  problem 


before  Hie  business  men  of  the  United  States 
will  not  be  so  4MSi  how  to  take  care  of  their 
foreign  trade  at  the  water  fronts  of  our  ports — 
vital  as  that  unquestionably  is — ^but  how  to  find 
railroad  facilities  adequate  to  handle  the  move- 
ments of  commodities  and  merchandise  within 
boundaries. 

I  make  this  statemoit  witiiout  any  disparage- 
ment whatever  of  the  necessity  for  port  im- 
pfovements,  conceniing  the  advisability  of 
which  I  have  not  the  slightest  question,  pro- 
vided only  they  are  passed  and  eieeuted  with 
wisdom  and  foresight.  I  merely  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  ^t  that  with  the  neit  revival 
of  trade,  Baltimore  will  have  the  most  urgent 
need  of  all  the  railroad  facilities  which  are 
available  to  her.  Consequently,  the  best  and 
wisest  form  of  development  for  her  port 
facilities  would  seem  to  be  that  which  will  in- 
sure to  Baltimore  the  highest  practicable 
degree  of  utility  and  service  from  the  railroad 
lines  reaching  the  city,  by  co-ordinating  all 
their  facilities  to  tiie  greatest  advantage. 

From  all  points  of  view  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  require  the  most  careful  weighing  of 
every  element  involved  in  f ormulatiiig  the  port 
plans;  and  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  hope  ^t 
all  will  be  done  from  the  standpoint  of  impartial 
statesmanship,  for  the  good  of  the  city  and  the 
state  and  their  business  enterprises,  and  in 
con^te  freedom  frmn  any  narrowing  or 
selfish  influences,  if  such  by  any  chance  exist. 
That  has  been  the  sole  purpose  I  have  had  in 
mind  in  what  I  have  said  regarding  this  subject. 

lU 

TH£  COMING  TRANSPORTATION 

SHORTAGE 
I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  railroad 
sitoatioa  in  general.  Just  now  the  topic  upp^- 
most  in  nearly  all  discussions  is  rates.  Right 
there  I  fbisik  some  of  the  business  mm  at  the 


United  States  are  making  a  very  serious  mis- 
take and  are  losing  sight  of  a  vastiy  more 
important  fact,  the  most  important,  indeed,  in 
the  whi^e  railroad  problem. 

That  fact  is  that  as  soon  as  business  revives 
to  any  normal  degree,  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  country-wide  and  very  serious 
shortage  of  transportation  facilities.  And  if  the 
revival  is  a  real  one,  the  shortage  and  the  re- 
sotthig  congestion  are  quite  likely  to  be  the 
most  severe  and  harmful  in  our  history. 

\  WHSN  Trade  Revival  Comes 

Don't  be  misled  by  conditions  just  at 
present  existing,  because  tiie  present  is  a  very 
abnormal,  and  in  all  human  likelihood  tem- 
porary, situation.  Itistruethatrii^nowthere 
are  not  only  enough  nulroad  facilities  in  the 
country,  but  a  very  large  surphis,  for  the  traffic 
moving  at  the  moment.  This  state  of  affairs 
is  sunply  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  an 
unprecedented  collapse  in  the  volume  of 
traffic,  as  the  quite  natural  aftermath  of  the 
remarkable  boom  which  came  to  us  during  the 
war.  In  pdnt  of  view  of  traffic  moving  now, 
we  have  gotten  back  below  the  level  of  1914. 

When  we  recover,  which  we  are  surely  going 
to  do,  unless  the  whole  worid  goes  over  to  the 
Bolsheviki,  the  existing  slack  wiU  be  taken  up 
in  short  order  and  before  long  shippers  will 
again  be  a  great  deal  more  troubled  about 
embargoes  than  about  rates. 
I  The  capacity  of  oar  raflroads  for  handling 

commercial  traffic  with  reasonable  expedition 
was  reached  and  passed  in  the  year  1915.  In 
tills  country,  as  you  know,  railroad  traffic 
normally  doubles  about  once  every  ten  or 
twelve  years.  We  have  not  greatly  increased 
our  traffic  handling  capacity  since  1915. 
Indeed,  in  some  respects,  we  have  been  going 
backward.  Jo,  each  of  the  last  five  years,  for 


1 


instance,  the  number  of  miles  of  line  operated 
in  the  United  States  has  actually  decreased. 

This  situation  giyes  some  idea  of  where  we 
can  expect  to  be  when  trade  gets  over  the 
oscillations  caused  by  the  war  and  settles 
down  into  its  natural  path  of  progress.  We 
are  going  to  have  an  insufficiency  of  transpor- 
tation. Every  railroad  manager  Tealizes  it, 
and  business  men  and  shippers  in  their  own 
self •'intorest  ought  to  grasp  the  fact  also. 

I  have  no  intention  of  attempting  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  causes  for  this  sttuatitm.  They 
have  included  a  very  long  period  of  too  much 
regulation  and  wrong  theories  about  the  pur- 
poses and  scope  of  regulation.  It  was  appar- 
ently quite  generally  believed,  by  the  regulative 
bodies,  that  cheapness  of  service  was  a  more 
necessary  quality  than  excellence  ci  service. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  lowest  possible  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  was  more  to  be  sought  after 
than  development  in  the  art  of  transportation. 

GO  SLOWLY  ON  RATBS 

Among  those  who  controlled  our  political 
destinies  there  were  apparently  many  who 
thought — ^perhaps  with  perfect  sincerity,  how- 
ever erroneously — ^that  it  was  more  important 
to  prevent  any  railroad  company  from  accumu- 
lating weahh  tiian  it  was  to  insure  that  tile  railr 
road  industry  as  a  whole  should  be  solvent, 
prosperous  and  progressive. 

The  injury  has  been  done.  We  cannot  undo 
the  past,  but  we  can  learn  from  it  and  set  about 
rectifying  our  errors  in  the  future.  I  think  the 
business  men  ai  America  are  a  unit  now  In 
realizing  that  railroads  must  be  financially 
sound  and  prosperous,  and  in  desiring  a 
national  railroad  policy  which  will  insure,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  attainment  of  the 
necessary  degree  of  prosperity  for  the  years  to 
GOTie.  Meantime,  however,  it  seems  inevi- 
table that  we  shall  have  to  go  through  a  period 


in  which  our  facilities  will  be  inadequate, 
before  tiie  exiirting  daficienctes  can  be  ro- 
under these  drcumstances  I  wish  to  com- 
mend to  you,  and  to  all  business  men,  the 
wisdom  of  going  slo^y  on  the  rate  question. 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  prove  that  existing  rates 
are  all  right  I  am  perfectiy  willing  to  concede 
that  some  should  be  lowered  as  soon  as  that 
can  be  sal^  done.  But  it  is  very  necessary 
to  prepare  the  way  properly  in  advance,  and  it 
is  against  hasty  aynd  ill-considered  action  that 
j  I        I  wish  to  caution  you. 

Busmsss  Princifles  Nsbdsd 

|£»^ating  rates  may  be  an  inconvenience,  but 
they  are  not  prohibitive,  and  in  all  probability 
their  restrictive  effect  has  been  considerably 
exaggerated.  On  the  ottier  hand,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  harm  which  would  result 
to  the  country  as  a  whole  from  any  widespread 
visitation  of  ^nandaX  difficulties  upon  the  rail- 
roads. That  would  be  a  calamity  of  the  first 
magnitude.  And  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  patient  for  a  time 
in  the  matter  of  rates,  than  to  risk  such  a 
catastrophe. 

So,  give  the  raikoads  a  chance  by  not 
pressuig  too  hard  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  by 
letting  the  orderly  readjustments  which  have 
been  going  on  take  th^  course. 

Beyond  that,  in  the  interests  of  better  rail- 
roading, use  your  influmice,  as  business  men, 
toward  the  adoption  of  a  national  policy  which 
will  permit  the  railroads  to  be  run  and  operated 
as  business  enterprises.  As  a  fundamental 
necessity  In  bringing  about  that  condition,  let 
your  voices  be  heard  for  the  restoration  to 
railroad  managers  of  the  powers  and  functions 
of  management. 

Then,  with  a  spirit  of  regulation,  which 
recognizes  that  encouragement  of  railroad 


enterprise  is  one  of  its  fundamental  duties, 
we  can  count  upon  a  rettoratioii  of  the  railroad 
industry  to  that  position  of  progress  and  leader- 
sbsp  in  our  natioiial  life  wiych  it  once  occupied 
and  from  which  it  should  never  have  been 
displaced. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  thank  you,  both  per- 
sonally and  as  an  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  for  tins  (^porttmity  of  meeting  and 
speaking  to  such  a  representative  gathering  of 
Hie  btuuness  men  of  Baltimore.  The  spirit 
VTfaich  prompted  the  invitation  to  be  here,  and 
which  has  so  happily  prevailed  tonight,  admir- 
ably reflects  the  friendly  community  of  interest 
m^urally  eiisting  between  a  great  commercial 
city  and  a  railroad  by  which  so  much  of  its 
commerce  is  bocne.  It  is  my  hope  that  that 
relationship,  and  the  sentiments  which  accom- 
pany it,  will  ciMitinue  to  increase  in  strength 
and  firmness  as  the  years  go  by. 

You  have  accomplished  great  things  in  the 
past  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  and  are  planning  far  vaster 
achievements  for  the  fntore.  The  Manage- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  trusts  that 
in  all  of  yomr  plans  yon  will  regard  its  facilities 
and  equipment  as  instruments  always  ready  to 
serve  your  purpose,  and  tiiat  yon  will  look 
our  railroad  as  being  in  the  truest  sense  a 
partner  m  tlM  success  of  all  your  enterprises. 


EDITORIAL  DISCUSSION 

PLANNING  BALTIMORE  HARBOR 

BatHmarm  -thwm,"  Fehnuay  9,  1912 

Mr.  Lee,  approaching  the  question  of  port  improve- 
ment from  th«  point  of  view  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
xotd,  leaves  one  with  a  sense  ci  the  extreme  hitrica^ 
of  harbor  development  and  the  fax^readiing  conse- 
quences of  what  might  seem  to  be  unimportant  deci- 
gions.  It  is  impossible  to  plan  the  port  as  if  we  were 
operatiBg  on  virgin  ground;  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
plan  as  if  tiie  completed  project  would  be  Hm  end  of  tiie 
stoiy.  Any  scheme  for  port  development  can  only  be 
loolrad  upon  as  one  chapter;  it  is  determined  by  what 
has  foae  before,  and  will  itself  determine  the  direction 
<rf  more  Hiat  win  come  later. 

Hence  there  is  the  necessity  for  striking  a  balance 
between  the  two  possible  ways  of  approaching  the 
problem.  As  Mr.  Lee  points  out,  port  development  can 
be  based  sifter  upon  fte  Idea  of  making  tiie  best 
possible  use  of  existing  facilities  or  <rf  striking  out  a  new 
and  complete  system,  which,  while  better  in  itself, 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  what  we  already  have.  It  is 
obvious  tbat  aeidber  way  can  be  pushed  to  an  extreme; 
the  problem  is  to  work  tiie  old  facilities  into  Oe  plans 
for  the  new  ones,  so  that  existing  equipment  will  not  be 
thrown  away,  at  the  same  time  that  the  subsequent 
development  will  be  along  the  most  satisfactory  lines. 

The  Port  Commission  has  an  especially  difficult  task 
from  the  formation  of  Baltimore  harbor,  which  is 
divided  into  two  general  sections  by  the  upper  harbor 
and  tiie  Patapsoo.  The  Pennsylvania  terminals  are 
stone  on  the  east  side;  botii  the  Baltimofe  and  Ohio 
and  the  WestMU  Maryland  otmie  to  tidewater  on  the 
western  side.  A  project  embracing  both  sides  of  the 
harbor  would  be  too  ambitious  for  the  expected  traffic, 
and  tiie  ^ict  Coauniasion  has  therefore  turned  its 
attention  to  the  western  side,  irtiece  titers  is  more 
room  both  for  wharves  and  for  railroad  yards.  H  tiie 
whole  port  could  be  built  over  from  the  ground  up,  all  the 
roads  and  wharves  would  probably  be  concentrated  in 
tiie  western  side  of  the  harbor  and  the  southwestern 
sections  of  the  city.  That  would  give  us  a  better  hsrbor 
and  port  than  the  present  divided  one ;  but  the  existing 
facUtties  of  the  Pennsylvania  cannot  now  be  left  out 
of  acoount,  and  henoe  it  is  neeessaiy  to  eombhie  the 
development  of  the  more  suitable  western  dde  witii 
the  plant  already  in  existence  on  the  eastern  side. 

In  striking  the  compromise,  the  Port  Commission  has 
piaaned  to  build  tts  ttiiwfieisaadtecDifaudsatMcConus 


Street  and  the  Mud  Islands  and  connect  the  Pennsyl* 
vania  yards  by  means  of  the  belt  line.  Mr.  Lee  was 
entirely  ligtait  if  he  intended  to  intimate  that  the  bdlt 
line  mnet  be  a  real  connecting  link,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  enable  the  city  to  make  full  use  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania. Unless  the  belt  line  is  fully  developed  there 
will  be  the  possibility  of  tremendous  congestion  in  mov- 
ing the  important  amount  of  freight  for  the  territory 
served  by  the  Pransylvania  from  tiie  piers  cn  tfie  west 
to  the  rail  terminals  on  the  east,  and  vice  versa.  We 
shall  have  to  accept  the  prospect  of  a  real  freight  rail- 
road running  around  the  head  of  the  harbor,  and  tbi» 
wiD  have  to  be  one  of  the  basic  features  of  the  wkole 
plan. 


PORT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  RAILROADS 
Baltimore  ''Sun,"  February  9,  1922 

Speaking  as  a  railroad  many  Vice-President  Lee  of 
flw  PtamMjhmdk  Railroad  asked,  in  effect,  Oat  Balti- 
more's port  should  be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
facilitate  the  loading  of  goods  from  the  mterior  of  tiie 
United  States  and  the  unloading  from  ships  to  cars  of 
goods  destined  for  that  tmitory,  and  furthm,  tiiat  Iho 
devdopmrat  shall  be  for  the  general  bmefit  of  all 
railroads.  The  first  contention  is  of  such  obvious 
soundness  as  to  be  beyond  argument  and  the  Port 
Devdofment  Commission  has  fully  stressed  its  impor- 
tance, but  Ihie  second  is  worthy  of  tfaouf^t. 

Does  Mr.  Lee  imply  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  city's  tentative  plans 
tfiat  look  to  the  construction  of  docks  md  warehouses 
along  the  Middle  Branch,  where  tiie  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  the  Western  Maryland  have  their  terminals? 
Does  he  think  that  arrangements  cannot  be  made  by 
which  the  Pennsylvania  will  be  able  to  obtain  its  share 
of  tn^c  to  and  from  the  pirn  miuch  the  commisdon 
proposes  for  McComas  Street  and  the  Mud  Islands? 
If  so,  he  has  properly  emphasized  the  need  of  solving 
this  feature  of  the  general  port  problem. 

The  mumdpal  belt'4ine  railroad  is  designed  as  a 
connecting  link  between  Baltimore's  through  lines. 
Its  capacity  and  the  cost  of  operating  it  are  still  matters 
of  discussion,  so  that  one  hesitates  to  adopt  a  dogmatic 
attitude  r^farding  it  in  its.presentf (Mm;  buttiieeq^- 
ence  of  other  ports  has  shown  tiiat  such  intra-city 
lines  can  be  invaluable  in  giving  what  Mr.  Lee  calls 
<^the  highest  degree  of  practicable  utility  and  service 
from  file  railroad  lines  reaching  the  city.''  Does  the 
solution  of  Mr«  Lee's  supposititious  problem  lie  in 
making  the  mimicipal  railroad  all  it  should  be — an 


adequate  means  for  pcovidfaig  pnm^  and  inexpensive 
transfers  of  freij^it  along  the  water  tomt?  Whether 
this  is  the  case  or  not,  the  Port  Development  Conn 
mf^gj^  may  well  devote  serious  thought  to  the  problem 
ef  co-ordinating  the  port  facilities,  in  addition  to  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  boildhig  dodn  on  Locust 
Point.  Certainly  the  city  cannot  afford  to  develop  its 
port  in  a  way  which  will  prevent  it  from  utilizing  to  the 
fnU  the  services  of  one  of  its  most  important  carriers. 


I  REPLY  FROM  MR.  L£S 

Fhilade^hia,  Pebraeiy  11, 1922. 

Editor  Baltimore  ''Sun," 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  editorial 
I  of  Fehmaiy  Mh,  entitled  ''Fort  Devekfinefit  and  the 
Railroads,"  in  which  you  discuss  my  remarks  of  flie 
previous  evening  before  the  TraflSc  Club.  I  observe 
tiiat  you  refer  to  me  as  having  advocated  tiliat  the 
proposed  port  plsns  shoold  be  formulated  'for  the 
general  benefit  of  all  railroads."  That  was  not  encfly 
my  thought.  What  I  said  to  the  Traffic  Club  was  that 
the  pn^osed  expenditures  ought  to  be  planned  witii 
^e  purpose  of  inmoing  tlie  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
the  people  and  business  hiterests  of  Baltfanore  and 
Maryland;  and  I  endeavored  to  point  out  that,  in  my 
opinioui  this  would  necessarily  imply  planning  the 
harbor-frwit  improvements  witii  a  view  to  securing, 
from  an  raikoads  readdng  the  port,  the  best  and  most 
expeditious  service  irtilch  they  are  capable  of  giving. 

My  hope  was  to  start  the  business  men  of  the  city 
ii^it^Mng  about  what  general  sdieme  of  port  develop- 
ment would  be  best  adapted  to  that  end.  For  this 
reason  I  did  not  attempt  to  express  any  personal  views 
as  to  specific  details.  Nor  did  I  think  the  occasion  was 
one  to  attraipt  an  analysis  or  criticism  of  any  existing 
plans,  because,  so  far  as  the  information  reaching  us 
indicates,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  stOl  tentative  and 
incomplete.  Criticisms  which  might  perhaps  be 
warranted  if  these  plans  were  to  be  taken  as  final  and 
as  definite^  limitfaig  tilie  scope  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ments, might  be  shown,  hi  the  lis^t  of  future  dsfvelop- 
I  *  ments,  to  be  groundless;  hence  I  refrained  from  the 
attempt. 

I  only  one  thought  in  my  talk,  and  that  was  to 
impress  upon  the  Inudness  men  of  Baltimore  the  fact 
that  the  port  development  question  is  essentially  a 
transportation  problem;  that  Baltimore,  in  the  era  of 
greater  foreign  trade  activi^  for  which  its  business 


^|tff^ts  are  planning,  w^^li^i^^^^  make  the  mpf^  oot 
^  eveij  line  of  r«ilroi^l  tran8p9rtation  available  to  it; 
ind  tiiat,  tiiereforoy  tbe  port  development  plans  should 
have,  as  a  fundamental  purpose,  the  utilization,  to  the 
inaximum  extent,  of  every  railroad  system  reaching  the 

w At«r  fn>ntf  This  ^  leally^e  v^  problem  to  be 
solved  in  planning  these  improvements. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Jif  unicipal  Belt  iUilroad  is  an 
admirable  ladlily  for  reaching  the  viriotui  plttits, 
MaatdMf  wafdbotiiat»  and  otter  bmfaiMC  estabiidi- 
mettts  of  the  city  which  are  accessible  to  it.  For  traffic 
originating  and  terminating  in  Baltimore,  it  serves  an 
admirable  purpose.  For  the  handling  of  the  9x^tt 
traffic,  howevw,  what  is  chiefly  needed  is  dir^t^cpsf  of 
access  from  the  railroads  to  the  piers.  Export  freight 
is  largely  heavy  volume  traffic,  much  of  it  commodities 
ni^viiig  in  bulk,  and  fojr, its  e^cient  handling  at  the 
water  front,  f acuities  pro^dii^  great  flexibility  and 
simplicity  of  train  and  car  movements  era  prime 
essentials. 

Therefore,  before  proceeding  with  the  constmmiation 
pf  finy  scfam^  of  d^elopm,ent  which  would  leave  ^aj 
ri|iiroad  dependent .  upon  flie  Municipal  Belt  Railway 
for  access  to  the  new  piers,  I  suggest  that  flie  feasibility 
and  practicability  of  the  Municipal  Belt  Railway  for 
handling  tb^  heavy  volume  of  this  fox^  of  ;t^a^Q  be 
au^ejfuUy  iniquir^  in^  or  review;^,  as  a  necessary 
pracautionary  measure,  prior  to  finally  conunitting  the 
citjf  or  entering  upon  actual  expenditure. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ELISHA  LEE. 


